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THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 
(Volume 56, Number 9, May - June 1963) 


Teacher Reactions to School Faculty Meetings 


THE LITERATURE of school supervision and 
administration leaves little doubt about the impor- 
tance of faculty meetings as they relate to the total 
educational program. For example, Reeder states 
that ‘‘The teachers’ meeting. . . assumes the 
most important role in our plan for supervision.’’ 
The reasoning suggested by this point of view is 
that supervision is, for the most part, a process 
of group leadership and that the one chance where 
there is an opportunity for this leadership to be 
exercised most broadly and effectively is when the 
entire faculty is gathered together. 

Specific functions of school faculty meetings 
are summarized by Wiles in the following manner: 


They are described as opportunities for 
cooperative thinking, for staff planning, 
for the presentation of stimulation talks 
by resource people, for getting to know 
the total school, and for interchange of 
ideas -- all of whichresultin growth for 
the staff member. 


Implicit in this concept is the thought that, in addi- 
tion to the potential for enhancing an individual 
teacher’s personal and professional growth, fac- 
ulty meetings can also aid in the establishment and 
maintenance of sound school organization and high 
staff morale. 

It does not take a keen observer, however, to 
discover that, at least on the face of it, these po- 
tentials are probably not being met or, in some 
cases, even approached. Rarely does one finda 
teacher who is enthusiastic about the prospect of 
attending these meetings. They are more often 
seen as ‘‘all right,’’ ‘‘a necessary evil,’’ or ‘‘a 
downright waste of time. ”’ 

Why should there be such a wide divergence 
between what is theoretically possible to accom- 
plish in these situations and what it appears from 
casual observation most teachers perceive as be- 
ing accomplished? Reasons frequently given for 
this are that the meetings are not held on school 
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time, that they last too long, or that the facilities 
are not conducive to productivity; but these points 
are mechanical in nature. While it is possible 
that, at times, they are crucial in their effect on 
outcomes, it seems much more likely that the rel- 
ative success or failure of faculty meetings is pri- 
marily dependent on the dynamics of the situation 
in question. That is, if one is interested in inquir- 
ing into faculty-meeting problems in a productive 
fashion, the approach should be behaviorally ori- 
ented rather than mechanically oriented. 

Published research that is concerned with school 
faculty meetings is extremely limited. Though it 
is possible that other studies are available, our re- 
view of educational research journals turned up 
only two investigations that seemed to bear on the 
problem. Interestingly enough, these investiga- 
tions were concerned primarily with the effective- 
ness of curriculum study meetings and not with 
what might be conceived of as an ‘‘all faculty’’ 
group that meets toconsider general school problems. 

One investigation conducted by the Ohio Educa- 
tion Association* was aimed at factors that are per- 
ceived by teachers as being related to their satis- 
faction with faculty meetings. As might be expect- 
ed, the respondents enumerated such things as ir- 
relevant discussions, unplanned agenda, andleader 
domination as affecting their reactions negatively. 

A study conducted by Smith* focused directly on 
the status-leader role in these meetings. Effective 
leader behavior was seen as that directed towards 
clarifying, reflecting member feeling, calling at- 
tention to available resources, and sensitizing 
members to group work methods. When these be- 
haviors were engaged in by the leader, itwas found 
that there was increase in member responsibility, 
participation, volunteering for jobs, and complet- 
ing tasks. These findings seem to be completely 
in line with numerous other researches that have 
been concerned with the kinds of leader behaviors 
that are positively related to effected group prob- 
lem-solving. 

The study described in this article focuses on 
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some of the behavioral and attitudinal 
factors that may be related to the 

way teachers react to their faculty meetings and 
to the manner in which they perceive the quality of 
the interpersonal relationships that exist in their 
school. The study was concerned with two major 
independent variables: 1) the kind of faculty meet- 
ing (based on different activities), and 2) the types 
of schools, elementary or secondary. The pur- 
pose of this design was to determine the relation- 
ships that might exist between these variables and 
the satisfaction teachers felt with their meetings 
as well as attitudes they might hold concerning the 
school and the people who work in it. Ina sense, 
perhaps, the central question of the study is, ifwe 
characterize the faculty meeting, can we also de- 
scribe teacher satisfaction with these meetings 
and other, more general, attitudes they may hold 
about the school and the faculty? 


Procedures 


Data were collected for the study by adminis- 
tering a questionnaire to 40 elementary and 49 
secondary in-service teachers enrolled ir an in- 
troductory group dynamics course during the 
Spring semester, 1960, at the College of Educa- 
tion, Temple University. 

In order to determine the kind of faculty meet- 
ing that each teacher had in his school, the initial 
question in the instrument was designed to find out 
to what extent certain activities took place in each 
teacher’s faculty meeting. Activities used to de- 
scribe faculty meetings in this item included prin- 
cipal giving opinions and information, principal 
reprimanding teachers, teachers giving opinions 
and information, principal and teachers discuss- 


ing problems, and teachers reporting on problems. 


Teachers were asked to describe their meetings 
by marking ‘‘never,’’ ‘‘once or twice,’’ ‘‘rather 
often, ’’ or ‘‘very often’’ for each of the activities 
listed. 

In this study, the only questionnaires analyzed 
were those on which the teachers indicated, by 
the kinds of activities that took place in their 
meetings, that their faculty meetings were either 
very principal-centered or very faculty-centered. 
Principal-centered meetings were characterized 
by much principal-initiated activity and little ac- 
tivity initiated by the faculty. The faculty-cen- 
tered meetings were those in which the teachers 
initiated most of the activity and the principal 
relatively little. 

Using the above criteria, we selected for anal- 
ysis the 25 percent of the teachers who described 
their meetings as being most faculty-centered and 
the 25 percent who saw their meetings as being 
most principal-centered. Each of these groups 
was composed of half elementary and half second- 
ary teachers. 


These two classifications made it possible to 
make comparisons between faculty-centered and 
principal-centered groups and between groups of 
elementary and secondary school teachers. The 
following four subgroups were also identified for 
analysis: 


1. Faculty-centered, elementary school... 
10 teachers 
2. Faculty-centered, secondary school... 
10 teachers 
3. Principal-centered, elementary school... 
10 teachers 
4. Principal-centered, secondary school... 
10 teachers 


Results of the Study 


A casual look at the answers on the satisfaction 
question indicated that, in general, no groups of 
teachers in the study felt that faculty meetings 
were an effective use of time and energy. Answers 
to this question ranged from ‘‘faculty meetings 
were fairly satisfactory’’ to ‘‘faculty meetings 
were a waste of time.’’ Only six teachers out of 
the 40 included in the analysis thought that their 
faculty meetings were an effective use of time and 
energy, while 28 thought faculty meetings were a 
waste of time. 

The first step in the formal analysis of datawas 
to run tests of significance between the two types 
of schools and the types of faculty meetings on the 
major variable of satisfaction as well as attitudes 
and perceptions teachers held toward faculty and 
the principal. The analysis of variance technique 
was used to make these comparisons. 

In the initial analysis, differences significant 
at the .01 level of probability were found between 
the faculty-centered groups and principal-centered 
groups on level of satisfaction, the extent to which 
teachers felt their faculty was alert or bogged down, 
the degree of closeness to fellow faculty members, 
the amount of freedom teachers felt other teachers 
had to speak in meetings, the amount of freedom a 
teacher himself felt he had to speak in meetings, 
and the extent to which a teacher’s preferred pat- 
tern of activities actually took place in faculty 
meetings. 

There were no significant differences at or 
above the .05 level of probability between the prin- 
cipal-centered and the faculty-centered groups on 
the variables of difficulty in talking to the princi- 
pal, perceptions of the principal as being critical, 
or the extent to which the teachers felt free to 
Speak to the principal outside the faculty meeting. 

In one sense, the significant differences were 
all in favor of the faculty-centered group. That 
is, these teachers were more satisfied, felt their 
faculty more alert, thought the faculty members 
were closer, saw their principal as being less 
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critical, felt the teachers had more freedom to 
speak, and perceived less conflict between their 
preferences and what actually happened in the 
meetings than did the principal-centered group. 

There was a Significant difference between the 
elementary and the secondary teachers on the item 
concerned with the amount of freedom teachers 
felt to speak in faculty meetings. The elementary 
teachers felt freer to speak in their faculty meet- 
ings than did the secondary teachers. There was 
also a significant difference between the elemen- 
tary and secondary groups on size of faculty. The 
average size of the elementary faculty groups was 
about 20, while the average size of the secondary 
faculty groups was about 52. All these differences 
were Significant at the .01 level of probability. 

The second major step in analysis consisted in 
running t-tests between subgroups where the inter- 
action F ratio on the analysis of variance was Sig- 
nificant at at least the .05 level (faculty-centered 
elementary, faculty-centered secondary, princi- 
pal-centered elementary, and principal-centered 
secondary). The results of these analyses showed 
that there was only one .05 or .01 level difference 
between the means of the faculty-centered second- 
ary group and the principal-centered secondary 
group, in which the means of the two elementary 
groups were not Significantly different from one 
another. This significant t-ratio was found on the 
item which was concerned with freedom teachers 
thought other teachers felt to express themselves. 
However, an inspection of the means in Table I 
indicates that the mean differences between the 
two high-school subgroups are consistently greater 
than the differences between the two elementary 
subgroups. Although only this one significant dif- 
ference was found, there seems to beadiscernible 
trend which indicates that there is a greater dif- 
ference between the secondary teacher groups than 
between the elementary teacher groups on almost 
all of the items in the questionnaire. 

The third step in the analysis was to reruncer- 
tain tests of significance, where high correlations 
between two variables warranted the statistical 
control of a particular variable on another vari- 
able. Therefore, several analyses of covariance 
were run where it was thought that further analy- 
sis would clarify some of the relationships which 
had already been identified. 

The variables controlled were 1) the extent to 
which the teachers’ preferred pattern of faculty 
meetings is actually accomplished, 2) the extent 
to which there was a conflict between the teachers’ 
preferred pattern of faculty meetings and what 
actually occurred, and 3) size of faculty. In only 
two cases did the analysis of covariance seem to 
effect differences between groups where the anal- 
ysis of variance had yielded significant differences. 
One was in the case of satisfaction when conflict 
between a teacher’s preferred pattern and what 
actually happened was controlled, and the other 


was when size was controlled on freedom teachers 
felt to express themselves. The analysis of vari- 
ance for satisfaction yielded an F-ratio significant 
at the .01 level when a test was made between the 
principal and faculty-centered groups; however, 
when the preference conflict variable was controlled, 
this F-ratio was reduced to nearly zero. When 
size was controlled on freedom teachers felt to ex- 
press themselves, there was no longer a signifi- 
cant difference between elementary and secondary 
teachers on this variable. 


Summary and Conclusions 


The results of this study seem to confirm some 
of the assumptions made concerning 1) the rela- 
tionships that may exist between the nature of spe- 
cific group interaction and the kinds of interper- 
sonal perceptions and attitudes that may exist con- 
currently within an organization, 2) the effects on 
satisfaction with an experience when one’s prefer- 
ences in regard to what ought to happen are contin- 
ually denied, and 3) the effect of size of group on 
apparent freedom to interact verbally. 

Our findings, for example, indicated that when 
teachers saw their faculty meetings as being rela- 
tively more faculty-centered (the interaction was 
more widespread with greater teacher responsi- 
bility being assumed)than principal-centered (the 
principal exercises almost complete direction and 
control), there were significant differences in re- 
gard to: 


1. the degree of satisfaction with the meeting 

2. teacher perceptions of the general feeling 
tone of the faculty 

3. teacher perceptions of the state of inter- 
personal relationships that exist among 
the faculty 

4. teacher perceptions of the extent to which 
the principal reacts critically to teacher 
behavior in faculty meetings 

0. teacher perceptions of the freedom ofother 
teachers to speak in faculty meetings 

6. the degree of conflict between one’s pref- 
erence about what should happen in meet- 
ings and what actually does happen 


In the case of all these variables, the faculty- 
centered meetings seemed to produce significantly 
more favorable reactions from teachers than did 
those situations which were principal-centered. 

When comparisons were made between the two 
school groups, significant differences were found 
on only one variable. Regardless of the nature of 
their faculty meetings, elementary teachers saw 
themselves as feeling more free to speak in the 
meetings than did secondary teachers. (It isclear, 
however, that this difference can be accounted for 
by the relatively smaller size of elementary school 
faculties. ) 
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In regard to perceived freedom of other teach- 
ers to speak in their faculty meetings, while no 
differences were found between type of meeting 
(faculty- or principal-centered) in the elementary 
Situation, a significant relationship was indicated 
on this variable by secondary teachers. Those who 
perceived their meetings as faculty-centered also 
felt teachers were more free to speak out. It is 
interesting to note that when school-school com- 
parisons were made on all the other variables, al- 
though no statistically significant differences were 
found, there was a consistent trend in this direc- 
tion. Thatis, there was less difference between 
the reactions of elementary teachers regardless of 
the kind of meeting, but a definite, though not sig- 
nificant, difference in secondary schools dependent 
on the nature of the meeting. 

A final point of summary is worthy of note. If 
the potential effect of conflict between individual 
preferences for faculty meeting activities and what 
actually occurred was eliminated statistically, 
there was no longer any difference between faculty- 
and principal-centered groups in the satisfaction 
level of the teachers. In other words, the satis- 
faction level is not affected by the activities of the 
meeting (faculty- or principal-centered) when the 
preference conflict is the same for both types of 
meetings. Interestingly enough, the results indi- 
cated that faculty-centered meetings could be 
characterized by less preference-conflict than 
those which were principal-centered. This seems 
to indicate that minimum preference-conflict may 
be a characteristic of faculty-centered meetings; 


and that it may be this characteristic which makes 
the faculty-centered meetings so much more satis- 
fying to teachers. 

Although this study shed some initial light about 
the nature of school faculty meeting dynamics, we 
would hesitate to make any generalizable conclu- 
sions about the way in which a particular kind of 
faculty meeting affected faculty attitudes and rela- 
tionships in a specific school. Rather, what seems 
most important is to use the insights obtained from 
it as a basis upon which to conduct further inquiry 
into questions concerning faculty meeting produc- 
tivity as it may be related to teacher morale, 
working relationships, and individual and profes- 
sional growth. 


FOOTNOTES 


1. This study is part of an ongoing research pro- 


gram in educational problems that is being con- 
ducted by the Group Dynamics Center, Temple 
University. 


2. Edwin H. Reeder, Supervision in the Elemen- 


tary School (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1953), p. 211. 


3. Kimball Wiles, Supervision for Better Schools 


(New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc. : 


» Pp 


4. D. L. Arnold, ‘‘What Makes Teachers’ leet- 


ings Satisfying and Effective?’’ Ohio Schools, 
LX (March 1952), p. 293. 


0. Mary Smith, ‘Action Research to Improve 


Teacher Planning Meetings, ’’ School Review, 
LX (March 1952), p. 146. 
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